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to be taught in schools at all); the legitimate claims of
European and Imperial and American history can scarcely
be overlooked. We are here, in fact, at grips with the
problem that Milton solved by a complete disregard of
possible curricula, and which even Plato scarcely en-
visaged in an education lasting until late middle age. It
is quite simply the problem that there is so much that
may plausibly be considered desirable for an educated
person to know that we have no time to teach it, less still
to teach any of it well, unless we are prepared to be quite
ruthless in our omissions.
In the fierce competition among rival subjects for time
in the curriculum and interest in the mind of the child,
a stabilizing influence has been the external examinations
of university and professional bodies. The prevalent
belief that the universities bind the schools in chains in
the interests of a small group of university entrants is
almost entirely unfounded. The examining bodies, on
which the schools as well as the universities are repre-
sented, have conducted examinations in which a certain
standard in certain specific subjects has been demanded
if the certificate is to be a means of entrance to a university.
Such regulations, which have actually been increasingly
relaxed, have, it is true, affected the curriculum of schools,
but the influence has not been inconsistent with what the
schools have themselves regarded as the legitimate require-
ments of a general education. There are exceptions, of
course. The older universities still require Latin from all
their entrants. It represents the last link with the uniform
classicism of the recent past. But its passing will be
unregretted, not because it is a relic of an outworn culture,
but because the required standard represents no culture of